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OVERVIEW 





he United States is populated by a diverse group of peoples whose 
ancestry can be traced to all corners of the world. With a total 
population of approximately 250 million in 1990, the United States 
is the fourth most populous country in the world, after China, India 
and the former Soviet Union. The majority of the population, 199.7 
million people or 80.3 percent, are Caucasian descendants of 
immigrants from Europe, North Africa or Southwest Asia. African 
Americans number nearly 30 million (12.1 percent), while those of Asian and 
Pacific Island descent number 7.3 million (2.9 percent). Nearly two million 
Native Americans make up 0.8 percent of the population. Hispanic Americans 
number 22.4 million or 9.0 percent of the population.’ 

Average life expectancy at birth in 1990 in the United States was 75.4 
years. The average infant mortality rate in 1990 was 9.1 deaths of infants 
under one year of age per 1,000 live births—half the level of 20 years ago and 
only about one-fifth the infant mortality rate of 1940. Within these average 
numbers, however, there are significant variations. For example, the infant 
mortality rate for black infants in 1988 was double that for white 
infants—17.6 as opposed to 8.5. Even higher levels of infant mortality persist 
in some urban areas. 

In recent decades, perhaps the greatest change in the U.S. population 
profile has been the downsizing and reconfiguration of the “traditional” family. 
Average family size in the U.S. declined from about 3.5 persons in 1950 to 
about 3.2 in 1985. In 1960, the “traditional” family—characterized by a 
married couple with a working male wage-earner, a woman who does not 
work outside of the household, and children raised at home—accounted for 
approximately one-third of U.S. households. With the increase in the number 
of working women, incidence of divorce, and with 25 percent of all births 
occurring outside of marriage, the American family has changed significantly. 
By 1985 “traditional” families accounted for only one-ninth of all U.S. families. 
Working couples with or without children, adults living alone and single- 
parent as well as other types of households have increased in relative 
importance in American household structure. By 1985, 28 percent of all U.S. 
households were non-family households.” 

Changes in the roles and status of women from 1960 to 1980 and the 
near economic necessity of working couples have had substantial effects on the 
U.S. family structure. During this period it became the norm for women to 
work outside of the home for wages, in part out of economic need, and in part 
due to enhanced educational and economic opportunities for women. In 1960, 
only 37.7 percent of women worked outside the home; by 1985, 54.5 percent 
did so. 

In the late 1980s, the median U.S. household income was 
approximately $28,900, with a range of incomes extending significantly above 
and below this level. The incidence of poverty varies significantly by type of 
family. Married-couple families had the lowest poverty rates over the period, 
approximately six percent. Families with a single woman head of household 
had poverty rates of 32 percent. When these female-headed households also 
contained children below the age of 18, poverty rates were approximately 43 
percent. In contrast, poverty rates for households of married couples with 
children younger than 18 years of age averaged seven percent. Household 
counts and poverty statistics do not include the number of U.S. citizens who 
are homeless. Estimates of the size of this group are inconclusive, but range 
from about 200,000 in acknowledged shelters to as many as 600,000 sheltered 
and unshe!tersd in both urban and rural areas.‘ 

Although the current rate of U.S. population growth—0.7 percent 
annually—is significant, it is far below that experienced during the 1946 to 
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Exhibit 1.1 











This “graying” of America portends many socioeconomic changes. As 
the “baby boom” generation reaches retirement age in the second and third 
decades of the next century, the reiative numbers of younger, wage-earning 
citizens will decline. These changes will likely increase the number of persons 
dependent on the nation’s health care and other social service programs, 
thereby increasing their costs relative to other programs and priorities. These 
demographic and economic changes will also have major impacts on public 
schools and other institutions that had been expanded in previous decades to 
accommodate the needs of large numbers of children and youth. (See Exhibit 
1.2) 


Population Growth. —_US. fertility has decreased significantly over 
the last 30 years largely due to the increased participation of women in the 
labor force and to widespread use of effective contraception among both males 
and females. In the 1950s, the average number of births per woman was 3.7. 
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U.S. women are currently bearing an average of 2.1 children. This is an 
increase from the 1.8 children per womar during the last decade, and results 
mainly from the decisions made by many women during the previous decade 
to delay childbirth * The rate is predicted to decline to slightly less than two 
children per woman. However, the rate of natural increase (the excess of 
births over deaths) for the U.S. population has held steady over the past 20 
years at about seven per 1,000 population, equivalent to a 0.7 percent growth 
rate annually. This rate is less than half the natural rate of increase of 15.7 
per 1,000 in 1957, the peak of the last “baby boom.” Had that rate of increase 
continued, the U.S. population would have doubled in 40 years. At today’s 
rate of increase, the U5. population will double in 75 years. 
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IMMIGRATION 


espite the low rate of natural increase, U.S. population has grown 
22 percent from 1970 to 1991, due in part to immigration. Net 
immigration accounted for approximately 29 percent of population 
growth in the 1980s. This compares with 11 percent during the 
1950s and perhaps 40 percent during the peak immigration years 
of 1900 to 1910, when there were no numerical limits on 
immigrants and the U.S. population was smaller.’ In recent 
years, immigration has accounted for an increasing proportion of U.S. 
population growth, and the U.S. Immigration Act of 1990 ensures that 
immigration will remain at high levels during the next decade. 
Immigration trends have changed. From 1820 to 1969, eight of every 
10 immigrants admitted to the United States originated from Europe. Since 
1970, however, only one of seven immigrants was European in origin. 
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Immigrants of Asiax origin constituted 38 percent of total legal immigration 
from 1981 to 1990, while Latin America contributed 29 percent, and the 
Caribbean about 12 percent. Immigration has increased steadily since the end 
of World War II, averaging about 450,000 annually in ths 1970s and over 
600,000 annually in the 1980s. Net migration to the United States during the 
1980s was 650,000 per year, as an estimated 200,000 net illegal resident 
aliens entered the United States and 150,000 former legal immigrants left.’ 

Of the 659,000 immigrants admitted annually during the 1980s, 
approximately 100,000 were refugees. From 1975 through 1990 the United 
States admitted 1.44 million refugees, most of them from Indochina, 
(Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, 982,000), the former Soviet Union (220,000), 
and Eastern Europe (106,000). Current U.S. government plans would 
authorize refugee admissions to remain above 100,000 per year for the 
foreseeable future. 

The size of the illegal resident alien population in the United States is 
difficult to quantify. The best available estimate is that the number is 
between two and three million, with a net increase of about 200,000 per 
year." M[legal residents may have reached four to five million in 1986 before 
certain long-term illegal residents and agricultural workers were granted legal 
status under the legalization program authorized by the I1..migration Reform 
and Control Act of 1986. Mexicans constituted 75 percent of the 3 million 
aliens who applied for legalization, followed by Salvadorans, Guatemalans and 
Colombians. 








The sex distribution of legal immigrants is roughly equal, while male 
illegal immigrants are estimated to outnumber females by 10 to 20 percent. 
Over half of all immigrants admitted to the United States in 1990 were 
between the ages of 20 and 39 (compared with one-third of the general 
population); their median age was 30 years. Illegal immigrants, as a group, 
are younger, with an average age between 25 and 26. The median number of 
school years completed by legal immigrants is similar to that of the general 
U.S. population. However, the immigrant population includes a higher 
proportion of persons at both ends cf the educational spectrum—those with 
either four or more years of college completed, or less than five years of 
elementary school. 

Six large states are home to 75 percent of the immigrants admitted 
from 1984 to 1990: California, New York, Texas, Florida, Illinois and New 
Jersey. These same states contained 39 percent of the U.S. population in 
1990. Socioeconomic consequences of immigration may be concentrated to the 
extent that immigrants tend to concentrate in a linvited number of 
metropolitan areas. Nearly 35 percent of the legal immigrants admitted from 
1984 to 1990 intended to reside in just three metropolitan areas: New York, 
Los Angeles and Chicago. 

According to The President's first Triennial Report on Immigration 
(“The Effects of Immigration on the U.S. Economy and Labor Market”, 1989), 
research on the labor-force effects of immigrants in the major immigrant cities 
indicates that U.S. natives have not experienced widespread job displacement 
due to immigration. Immigrants have found both entry-level and 
professional-level employment in these cities. English-language ability and 
training levels are more important to earnings levels than immigration status 
(legal, illegal or refugee). Self-employment of immigrants creates significant 
numbers of jobs. The presence of immigrants in the labor force is slightly 
larger in services than in manufacturing. Compared to native-born workers, 
however, immigrant workers are more concentrated in manufacturing, and 
often in sectors subject to the greatest levels of international competition, such 
as apparel, auto parts and footwear. While selected industries and groups of 
workers have been singled out for research on the effects of immigration, the 
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) progressive internationalization of the economy and the many adjustments to 
| this process have made it difficult to distinguish the independent effects of 


Immigrants’ destinations are determined by social networks as well as 
by economic factors. U.S. immigration law also encourages this type of 
migration by granting preferential entry to relatives of U.S. citizens and legal 
residents. As a result, ebout 75 percent of immigrants enter the United 
States based on their family relationships. Developing U.S. immigration 
policy, codified in the Immigration Act of 1990, retains a family reunification 
emphasis while authorizing immigration for more skilled workers. Debate 
over the bill focused on modifying the relative number and characteristics of 
immigrants who would be allowed to enter the United States. Although some 
: analysts argue that the skill level of immigrants relative to natives has 
declined since the 1960s, economic evidence continues to demonstrate major 
national benefits from legal immigration. The new law expanded from 59,000 
ty 140,000 the number of principals and farnily members allowed entry on the 
‘asis of job skills. This change is intended to foster a better match between 
immigrants and anticipated labor market demands. 

Most immigrants to the United States have become successfully 
integrated into the economic life of the nation; however, success varies by 
ethnic group. Authoritative research generally finds that the net effect of 

immigration is to increase the aggregate income of the native-born populatiun, 
if only by small amounts. These economic effects are increasingly important 
as immigrant contributions to labor force growth increased from 12 percent in 
the 1970s to 22 percent in the 1980s, and will account for somewhat more in 
the 1990s." 

The more unskilled and poorly educated immigrants and refuge«s, 
particularly the illegal immigrants, have experienced some difficulties in: 
economic integration. High unemployment and disenfranchisement are more 
common among these population groups. Accumulated tensions have emerged 
in the form of violent protests and demonstrations of civil unrest. 
Collaborative efforts at the local, state and national level are needed to 
| integrate immigrant populations effectively into the economy without 
disenfranchisement of existing population groups. 











U.S. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

uring the past 20 years, while overall population growth was 
moderate and steady, there was a wide variation among regions of 
the United States. Exhibit 1.3 shows the annual average 
population change by region for the period. Exhibit 1.4 shows the 
cumulative percentage increase in population by region. 


In 1989, the South was the most populous region (85.5 million), 
with just over 34 percent of the nation’s population. Between 1972 and 1989, 
the South’s population expanded by 19.7 million (29.9 percent) due to a 
relatively low cost of living and to inter-regional migration induced by the 
search for new employment. Generally, the rate of growth has slowed in the 
last 10 years to about half the rate at the start of the decade. 

The West has been the most rapidly-growing region since at least 
1970. Between 1972 and 1989, population in the region grew by 42.3 percent 
to 51.8 million, an increase of 15.4 million. The Midwest, with 60.1 million 
people in 1989, grew by 2.7 million (4.8 percent) between 1972 and 1989. 
The Northeast experienced a period of renewed growth in the 1980s after 
losing population between 1972 and 1980. Overall, population in the 
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Northeast grew by 1.1 million or 2.2 percent between 1972 and 1989, reaching 
51 million people. 

Several major phenomena characterize the redistribution of population 
within the United States in the past 40 years: 


s Urbanization. The United States was far more metropolitan in 1987 (77 
percent) than in 1950 (56 percent). Large numbers of people moved from 
small towns and rural areas to large cities, creating areas of urban spraw!. 
The percentage of the U.S. population living in the larger metropolitan 
areas (over one million population) grew from 30 percent in 1950 to 50 


percent in 1990. 


s Sunbelt Growth. Growth in met: > litan ¢-pulation has been 
concentrated in the part of the Uniteu States known as the “Sunbelt,” 
which includes the southern tier of states stretching from Florida to 
California. Much of the U.S. population distribution in recent decades has 
shifted from the North-Central and Northeast industrial belt to the 
Sunbelt states, which enjoy a much warmer climate. Nine of the 12 fastest 
growing metropolitan areas in 1990 were located in Florida. 


s Non-farm Rural Growth. In the past 20 years, a renewed interest in 
rural living has evolved. The rural population has increased by nearly 25 
percent, to 66 million, and is increasing as fast as the metropolitan 
population. 


8 Declining Farm Populations. Farm residents make up only 1.9 percent 
of the total U.S. population, and 7.3 percent of the rural population. The 
farm population has been decreasing as a component of the rural 
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population. By definition, the farm population consists of all persons residing 
in rural territory on places from which $1,000 or more of agricultural products 
were sold in the previous 12 months. In 1989 the farm population stood at 4.8 
million, a decline of 84 percent from the 1940 level. The following table 
compares the farm and non-farm portions of the rural populations for the past 
50 years. 





FARM AND NON-FARM POPULATIONS 1940-1989 (in rrifiors) 


Year 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 19869 

Rua 57.2 542 540 53.6 595 66.2 
Non-farm 26.7 31.2 3A 43.9 §35 614 
Farn 305 23.0 15.6 97 60 46 

Percent Farn 53.3 424 26.9 16.1 10.1 73 





The South contains the largest share of the nation’s rural population 
(28.9 million or 43.6 percent); the Midwest has the second largest rural 
population (17.7 million or 26.7 percent) followed by the Northeast (11.3 
million or 17.1 percent) and the West (8.3 million or 12.5 percent). The 
relative regional distribution of the rural population has remained constant 
since 1950. 

The farm population has experienced a significant regional 
redistribution since 1950, however, evidenced by a notable decline in the 
South relative to the Midwest. The Midwest has about half the nation’s 
farm residents (51.3 percent or 2.5 million residents). The differences in 
the regional distribution of the farm population between 1950 and 1989 
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can be attributed to an exceptionally large decline in Svithern farm 
residents, down nearly 90 percent since 1950. Tenant farmer families 
emigrated to the North as machinery substituted for labor and farm sizes 
increased substantially. | 


s Coastal Areco Growth. __In contrast, the total population of coastz! areas 
has continued to increase and in the environmentally fragile areas of the 
Southeast and Gulf regions, has grown faster than the population as a 
whole, heightening environmental concerns over the intensity of resource 
use and its impacts. Today, about 110 million people live in the coastal 
areas of the United States. Large numbers of non-coastal residents also 
depend on the coasts for recreation and employment. Coastal 2 ~eas are 
some of the most densely populated and rapidly growing areas o* the 
United States. In 1988, population density in coastal counties was more 
than four times greater than the overall U.S. average of 27 persons per 
square kilometer. In over 20 percent of the nation’s coastal counties, 
density exceeds 192 persons per sare kilometer, with the urban centers 
surrounling New York, San Franc:s.o, Boston and Philadelphia exceeding 
3,846 persoi.s per square kilometer. 

The most densely populated portion of the country’s coastal zone is the 
Northeast, which accounts for more than one-third of the nation’s coastal 
population. In 1988, the 134 coastal counties in this region, stretching 
from Maine to Virginia, were home to more than 39 millon people, about 
16 percent of the nation’s total population. 

Exhibit 1.5 compares the total and coastal populations in 1970 and 
1990 of the five major coastal regions of the United States that border on 
the Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Arctic Oceans. These regions encompass 30 states. The 451 “coastal” 
counties of these states account for 20 percent of the nation’s total land 
area (11 percent excluding Alaska). 

These 30 coastal states account for nearly 83 percent of the total U.S. 
population, while the coastal counties are roughly 55 percent of the 
population of these states. Continued population growth in coastal areas is 
leading tc increased crowding and environmental degradation in this small 
portion of the nation’s total area. Significant losses of habitat and living 
resources, increased demands for water, energy, and waste treatment and 
disposa!, and diminished environmental quality in many areas present 
challenges to public and private efforts to manage the sustainable 
development of resources in coastal areas. (See Chapter 6 on oceans and 
coastal resources ) 














LEVEL OF EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


he educational attainment of young adults has increased over the past 45 
years. By 1986 only 13.6 percent of white Americans aged 25 to 29 and 15.7 
percent of black Americans had completed less than four years of high school. 
In contrast, 41 percent of Hispanic Americans of the same age group, many of 
whom were recent immigrants, had completed less than four years of high 
school. The proportion of all young adults completing four years of college has 
not changed significantly since 1975. 

The propertion of minority students enrolled in school at al! levels 
(including college) has increased from 1975 to 1985. Total enrollments of 
black Americans at the elementary and secondary levels increased from 145 
percent to 158 percent of all students; enrollments of Hispanic Americans 
increased from 6.5 percent to 9.7 percent. 
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‘xhibit 1.5 


Between 1970 and 1985, the percentage of young men aged 16 to 24 
dropping out of high school decreased from 14.2 percent to 13.4 percent. The 
corresponding figure for young women decreased from 15.7 percent to 11.8 
percent. Rising school completion rates for women accompamed significant 
changes in female labor force participation. With increased levels of education 
and increased participation in the labor force, women are playing a larcer role 
in U.S. economic life than ever before. Greater numbers of women and 
minorities are enrolled in postsecondary educational programs in non- 
traditional fields. They are actively recruited for faculty positions, where they 
can be effective role models for future students. 

The median number of school years completed by recent immigrants. 
is similar to that of the general U.S. population. However, the immigrant 
population has included a higher proportion of persons at both the upper and 
lower ends of the educational spectrum (those with four or more years of 
college completed, and those with less than five years of elementary school) 


The U.S. market economy created a remarkable number of jobs as the iabor 
force grew from 82.8 million to 124.8 million persons between 1970 and 1990. 
(See Exhibit 1.6.) The participation of the working age population (16 years 
old and over) in the paid labor force rose consistently In 1990, 66.4 percent of 
the civilian population was in the labor force, compared with 60.4 percent in 
1970. 

Expansion was due both to an increase in the working age population 
and in the rates of labor force partiapation among some population groups. 

















SIZE AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE BY SEX AND AGE 





Sex and Age 





Totdi, in thousands 














particularly women. The proportion of women in the labor force increased 
from 43.3 percent in 1970 to 51.5 percent in 1980 and 57.5 percent in 1990. 
(See Exhibit 1.7.) 

The median age of civilian workers dropped between 1970 and 1980, 
but then began to rise again. The share of the overall labor force aged 25 to 
44 years rose from 40.4 percent to 54.2 percent between 1970 and 1990, 
reflecting the entry of “baby boomers” born from 1946 to 1962 as well as 
increasing numbers of women. On the other hand, there was a decided drop 
in the percentage of the labor force aged 45 and over—from 38.0 percent in 
1970 to 28.8 percent in 1990. 

According to the most recent projection by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, the rate of labor force participation is likely to rise further in the 
1990s. It is projected that, by 2000, 69 percent of the total population aged 16 
and over will be in the labor force, up from 66.4 percent in 1990. The overall 
participation rate for women is expected to rise from 57.5 percent to 62.6 
percent in the coming decade, while that for men is expected to fall marginally 
from 76.1 percent to 75.9 percent in the period 1990 to 2000. Among men 
aged 55 to 64, labor force participation has been declining, down from 83 
percent in 1970 to 67.7 percent in 1990. As a result of these countervailing 
trends, women have increased their share of the U.S. work force by seven 


percentage points since 1970. 
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CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
BY SEX AND AGE, 1970 TO 1990 * 





Sex and Age 
Both sexes, 16 and over 
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Men, 16 and over 
16-19 
20-24 


65 and over 








° The numbers shown represent the percentages of the population which are in the civilian labor 
force, and either working or looking for work. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 





Exhibit 1.7 


The increase in labor force participation has been most striking among 
women of childbearing ages. The proportion of working age women who work 
outside the home rose from 43.3 percent in 1972 to 57.5 percent in 1990; the 
rate for married women with preschoolers increased from 30.3 percent to 58.9 
percent over this period. Among women 25 to 34 years of age, for example, 
the rate of labor force participation nearly doubled over the past 25 years, and 
now approaches 75 percent. 

Even by the year 2000, the population and the labor force of the 
United States will continue to be concentrated in the central age range, a 
trend which should shift upward slightly as the labor force ages. Workers will 
likely have to work longer than they do at present as there will be fewer 
young to support the retirement programs and health costs will grow as the 
“baby boomer” generation ages. 

Employment opportunities for women and minorities continue to 
expand, supported by population shifts to metropolitan areas. There is, 
however, still a marked difference in salary and opportunities for 
advancement for these groups. The gap between earnings by men and women 
has narrowed in recent years, a trend expected to continue. The median 
weekly earnings for women working full time in 1990 was $348, which was 72 
percent of the median for men. However, during economic recession, women 
and minorities tend to be the first workers laid off because of lack of seniority. 

Since many immigrants are of prime working age, they have become a 
larger proportion of the work force, and will likely continue to be so as the 
U.S. population ages. For example, largely because of immigration, the 
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Income 
Distribution 
(1972 to 1989) 


number of Hispanic Americans in the labor force has grown from 6.1 million 
in 1980 to 9.6 million in 1990. At the aggregate economic level, studies have 
shown that immigrants are successfully absorbed into the labor market. Their 
absorption is generally attributed to the small number of immigrants relative 
to the total population, domestic migration and labor force expansion. In the 
1990 Economic Report of the President, the Council of Economic Advisers 
concluded that immigration plays a relatively small role in long-term 
employment growth and in the adjustment of the overall economy to changing 
conditions. 


Nevertheless, the contribution of immigrants to labor force growth in 
the 1980s has had the most impact on population groups competing for jobs on 
the lower end of the labor market. Generally, immigrant labor has accepted 
those jobs least wanted by other population groups, such az transient labor in 
agriculture. They may also replace other workers in domestic household, 
service and janitorial positions. In some localities this has begun to heighten 

One of the most striking aspects of the U.S. work force is the small 
proportion—fewer than three percent in 1990—engaged in agricultural tasks as 
a primary activity, although the United States still is one of the largest 
agricultural producers in the world. Overall, agriculture in the United States 
is resource-intensive—but not labor-intensive, except for the harvesting of 
certain fruits, a task for which immigrant workers are disproportionately 
employed. Another notable development has been a decline in the percentage 
of workers employed in manufacturing industries, down from 27 percent in 
1970 to 17 percent in 1990. Concurrently, the proportion of workers in 
managerial and professional specialties and technical, sales and 
administrative occupations rose from 48.4 percent in 1972 to 57.1 percent in 
1990, indicating the further transition of the United States from a 
manufacturing to a service economy. Exhibit 1.8 presents a profile of the non- 
farm wage and salary work force by industrial sector. 


After adjusting for inflation using the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
experimental price series that accounts for homeowner costs, household 
income in 1989 was 6.7 percent higher than the comparable 1972 median and 
10.1 percent higher than in 1981. The relatively small change over the period 
(shown in Exhibit 1.9) masks the sharp changes that occurred during the 
interval. Recessionary periods in the 1970s and early 1980s resulted in 
declines in real (adjusted for inflation) household income. The first of these 
recessions, from November 1973 to March 1975, resulted in a 5.7 percent 
decline in real household income from 1973-1975. The second and third 
recessionary periods, from January 1980 to July 1980 and July 1980 to July 
1981, resulted in an overall decline in household income of 5.1 percent from 
1979 to 1982. Since 1982, in contrast, real household income increased a total 
of 10.5 percent. 

Per capita income adjusted for inflation using the BLS experimental 
index (also shown in Exhibit 1.9) grew 22 percent in real terms. The increase 
was larger than household income because it reflects both the growth in 
overall income and the decline in average household size over the period. 

A commonly used statistic to measure income distribution is the share 
of aggregate income received by each fifth of the population. In 1989, the 
share of income received by the highest fifth of families (shown in the right 
ite of Exhibit 1.9) was 44.6 percent, significantly higher than the comparable 
figure for 1972. The change was accompanied by somewhat lower shares 
going to the lowest and middle three fifths. Part of the change in income 
distribution can be attributed to the changing composition of families such as 
the growth in the number of elderly families and families with a female hea” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NON-FARM PAYROLL EMPLOYMENT 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY, 1970 TO 1990 
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of household and no husband present. Other factors, such as the aging of the 
baby boom generation, the growth in the labor force participation of women, 
and the changing occupational structure may also contribute to the 

Median household income in the United States is highly variable by 
group. While the overall figure for 1989 was $28,900, that single figure is not 
representative of most segments of the U.S. population. For example, the 
1989 median income for white households was $30,400, considerably higher 
than that for black households ($20,200) and Hispanic households ($21,900). 
Households headed by single females had a median income of $15,700; those 
headed by single black females had a median income of less than $10,000. 
The median income by age of the head of household in 1989 was: 
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Age 1524 2534 3544 4554 5564 65nd over 
Median Income $18,700 29800 37400 41500 3800 15,800 


The median household income increases dramatically well into middle age. It 
reaches its highest level for those aged 45-54, and then declines. 

The incidence of poverty tends to fluctuate cyclically; years of economic 
growth are characterized by drops in both the number of poor and poverty 
rates.’ (See Exhibit 1.10.) The number of persons below the official poverty 
level constituted 11.9 percent of the population in 1972 and 12.8 percent in 
1989. During the 1970s, changes in the number of poor people were relatively 
small, with the poverty rates varying between 11.1 and 12.6 percent. From 
1978 to 1983 the number of persons in poverty increased by 10.8 million to a 
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total of 35.3 million. The poverty rate and the number of poor people have 
declined since then, although not falling back to their 1978 levels. 

Poverty rates in the United States have always been significantly 
lower for whites than for blacks and Hispanics. (See Exhibit 1.10) Poverty 
rates for blacks ranged from 30.3 to 35.7 percent between 1972 and 1989 
compared with poverty rates for whites of 8.4 percent to 12.1 percent. The 
poverty rate for Hispanics ranged from 21.6 to 29.9 percent. 

The proportion of the poor who were children or elderly declined from 
57 percent in 1972 to 50 percent in 1989. The percentage of children under 18 
living below the poverty rate actually increased from 14.9 percent in 1972 to 
19 percent in 1989. The proportion of the elderly living in poverty dropped 
below the poverty rate for all persons in 1982. However, in 1989, one in five 
persons whose income was within 25 percent above the poverty level was 
elderly, compared with about 1 in 10 persons below the official poverty level. 

The incidence of poverty varies significantly by type of family. 

Married couple families had the lowest poverty rates, over the period, ranging 
from 5.2 percent to 7.6 percent. Families with a single fernale householder 
had poverty rates ranging from 30.4 percent to 36.3 percent. Families with 
children under 18 who are headed by females had poverty rates ranging from 
39.6 percent to 47.8 percent, compared with 5.9 percent to 10.1 percent for 
married couple families with children under 18. 
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Poverty Rates for All Persons, Whites, Blacks and 
Persons of Hispanic Origin, 1972-1989 
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Exhibit 1.10 


HEALTH STATUS OF U.S. POPULATION 
n 1990 the average life expectancy at birth in the United States was 
75.4 years of age, due in part to the high standard of health care 
available to most U.S. residents. National spending on health care in 
1990 was $666.2 thousand-million, 12.2 percent of the Gross National 
Product (GNP), up from 11.6 percent in 1989 and from 5.3 percent in 
1960. The 1990 figure represents the highest proportion of GNP spent 
on health care of any developed nation. Of total health expenditures, 
38 percent went for hospital care, 19 percent for doctors, and eight percent for 
nursing home care. About 35 percent of all bills were paid by patients, 29 
percent by private businesses, and 33 percent by the federal and state 
governments. Most public spending was accounted for by two major federal 
programs: Medicare, which provides comprehensive health care for the 
elderly; and Medicaid, the jointly funded federal-state program to assist 
low-income people with medical costs. Personal health care expenditures per 
capita were $2,255 in 1990." The vast majority of Americans have some 
form of health insurance, mostly through their employers. About 13 percent, 
or 34,000,000 American citizens, do not have health insurance. 


Health Issues Long-term trends in mortality in the United States continue to be favorable. 
Improvements in mortality are largely the result of declines in chronic 
diseases. Trends in mortality have not, however, moved uniformly downward 
on a year-to-year basis. Annual mortality increases have resulted from 
trauma, drug abuse and AIDS. 


ict Drugs. Use of illicit drugs remains an area of particular concern. In 
1988, approximately 21 million Americans had tried cocaine at least once, and 
66 million had used marijuana in the past. A 1990 survey of high school 
seniors indicated that the percentage using cocaine and crack had dropped, 
compared to 1985 and 1980 surveys.” Not only has illicit drug use become a 
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nationai health problem, but drug-related deaths claim a large number of U.S. 
youth who are involved in the sale and/or use of drugs, and of innocent 
bystanders who are often the victims of drug-related crimes. 

Public programs aimed at reducing illicit drug use and sales are 
widescale on the federal, state and local levels. However, the focus of many of 
these programs, particularly on the federal level, is on crime prevention and 
apprehension. Drug rehabilitation programs have been initiated, but are 
costly, and compete for funding with other health care costs. Studies are 
underway to evaluate the relative value of increasing the priority given to 
rehabilitation programs. 


Alcohol and Cigarettes. The overall trend in consumption of alcoholic 
beverages is down since 1978; about nine percent of adults consume more 
than two alcoholic bew~ ~<ges each day. Alcohol abuse is implicated in nearly 
half of all suicides, } ... « des and deaths caused by motor vehicle crashes. 

The prevale: ~~‘ . igarette smoking fell to 29 percent by 1987, down 
from 40 percent in 1S... Smoking was somewhat more common among people 
with a high school education or less (34 percent), black adults (34 percent) and 
Hispanic adults (33 percent). 


AIDS. AIDS has risen as a cause of death in recent years. In 1990 human 
immuno-deficiency virus (HIV) infection was the eleventh leading cause of 
death, up from 1988 when it was the fifteenth leading cause of death. Among 
adult and adolescent men, the percentage of all transmissions of AIDS/HIV 
attributable to homosexual and bisexual contact dropped from 70 percent to 
66 percent from 1984 to 1988. Among adult and adolescent women, 
intravenous drug abuse accounted for 62 percent of HIV infection in 1984 but 
only 53 percent in 1988. Transmission through the general population by 
heterosexual contact rose from 17 percent to 26 percent. These trends are 
likely to continue. The use of condoms as an AIDS prevention measure is 
promoted in both public and private sector AIDS programs. Social taboos and 
cultural preferences are being overcome as the public’s awareness is 
heightened to the risks of AIDS transmission. First thought to be limited to 
the homosexual community, the incidence of AIDS in the broader population 
hus dispelled much of this misunderstanding of the disease. 


Prenatal, infant and Child Care. _ Another issue is the need to improve 
prenatal care for low-income women and immunizations for low-income 
children. Also U.S. officials are concerned that for mothers of all races 
smoking and alcohol consumption during pregnancy leads to increased rates of 
fetal injury, premature birth and low birth weight. 

In 1983, the United States reached its highest level of coverage from 
vaccines against all five of the common preventable childhood 
diseases—measles, rubella, DPT, polio and mumps. Ninety-seven percent of 
children entering school for the 1987-88 school year had received their basic 
immunization series. A recent increase in the incidence of measles and 
mumps suggests that the fully immunized population of children may be 
declining, however. 


Family Planning. In the United States domestic voluntary family 
planning programs, which consist of a wide variety of contraception options 
including natural family planning, are very active. In 1990 approximately 69 
percent of the 58 million women of childbearing age (ages 15 to 44) in the 
United States were using some form of contraception. The leading method of 
contraception among U.S. women is the use of birth control pills. The second 
most common method is female sterilization, followed by the condom and male 
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sterilization. However, male and female sterilization, when considered as a 
single category of contraception,n is the leading family planning method in the 
United States.** 

public and private sources. Federal funding for such services in fiscal year 
1989 came primarily from four separate programs: Title X of the Public 
Health Services Act, the Maternal and Child Health Block Grant, Title XIX 
(Medicaid), and the Social Services Block Grant of the Social Security Act. 
State governments and private entities also fund family planning programs. 
Sources of both for-profit, and not-for-profit private sector funds include direct 
planning programs serve an estimated 7.7 million women. Approximately 3.7 
million of these women received services from Title X funded programs, 
including 3.1 million women from low-income families. 

The federal government does not to include abortion as a method of 
family planning, and does not support abortion or abortion-related services as 
part of either domestic or international family planning programs. The 
government does advocate voluntary family planning as a means to reduce 
abortion, to improve maternal and child health and to enhance the ability of 
individuals to choose the number and spacing of their children. 

The United States, through the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID), is the leading donor of international population assistance 
among all bilateral and multilateral donors. The United States has also been 
the leading country in contraceptive technology. Family planning programs 
are an essential element of the U.S. development assistance strategy. Since 
1965, when the population assistance program was established, the United 
States has provided over $4 thousand-million for population activities in over 
100 developing countries. 

The objectives of U.S. population assistance are to: (1) enhance the 
freedom of individuals in developing countries to choose voluntarily the 
number and spacing of their children, (2) encourage a balance between 
resources, and (3) improve the health and survival of mothers and children by 
promoting adequate birth intervals and childbearing during the safest years. 
The United States does not support programs in which there is any element of 
coercion of individuals to practice family planning or to accept any particular 
method of contraception. Since 1973 U.S. !aw has prohibited funding of 
| abortion services abroad. In 1984 directives established under the so-called 
Mexico City Policy extended restrictions to prohibit funding to foreign non- 
governmental organizations that promote or support abortion services or 
counseling with private or public funds. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STRESSES FROM 


POPULATION GROWTH AND RESOURCE CONSUMPTION 
nvironmental quality in the United States, as elsewhere, is 
influenced by population growth and distribution, resource 
consumption and the technologies used to sustain the standard of 
living. People use natural resources and generate wastes in the 
course of producing goods and services, and consuming them. 
Population growth and economic development are both also linked 
with degradation of air and water quality, and depletion of 

resources such as water, farmland, fossil fuels, open space and the plants and 
animals that inhabit them. 
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A nation’s development and economic polices also are decisive factors 
influencing the relationship between population and the environment. In the 
United States for example, population shifts into urban and suburban areas 
and sensitive ecosystems have had adverse environmental! impacts on the 
supply and quality of water and air, and on the availability of farmland and 
open space. Increases in investments in environmental protection have 
mitigated the full impacts that would otherwise have occurred with this 
population growth and commensurate increase in resource consumption. 
These investments have been funded by growth in the nation’s economy 
However, maintenance of a comfortable standard of living over the long-tcrm 
+s ever-more dependent on achieving a sustainable balance between population 
growth and available resources. 


U.S. environmental policy has often focused on cont: olling urban 
environmental impacts, such as water pollution from municipal sewage and 


i development decisions, 
certain types of pollution were greatly reduced while the U.S. population grew 
about 22 percent from 1970 to 1990. 

For example, emissions of many key air pollutants fell. Between 1970 
and 1989, lead emissions decreased 96 percent; emissions of total suspended 
particulates dropped 61 percent, sulfur oxides 26 percent, carbon monoxide 40 
percent, and volatile organic compounds 31 percent.” Of the key pollutants 
only nitrogen oxides did not show improvement. (See Chapter 6.) These 
reductions occurred while the population, economy and the number of 
emissions sources were all growing. 

Industrial discharges of some common water pollutants also decreased. 
Between the mid-1970s and mid-1980s, discharges by industry of total 
suspended solids (TSS) and biological oxygen demand (BOD), two traditional 
water pollution indicators, declined by 96 percent and 93 percent, 
respectively.“ Municipal sewage treatment plant discharges and BOD 
decreased by an estimated 46 percent between 1972 and 1982." There is 
also evidence of impressive water quality improvements in specific 
metropolitan watersheds such as the Delaware and Potomac Rivers and the 
Great Lakes. 

In recent years there has been growing recognition of the significance 
of small sources of pollution in large and small population centers as well as 
rural areas. As larger industrial and municipal point sources have come 
under control, the relative contribution of “non-point” sources of water 
pollution has increased. For example, the states estimate that in 1990, more 
river miles were polluted by urban runoff including storm sewer flows than by 
industrial discharges.” 

Water availability is an issue of growing importance in expanding 
metropolitan areas, especially in the arid Southwest, where meeting the needs 
of growing populations and agriculture is sometimes difficult. In addition, 
droughts in the 1980s and during the summer of 1990 have alerted residents 
in other parts of the country to problems of water scarcity. 
Irrigation-dependent farming is also threatened in parts of the central United 
States where groundwater is being withdrawn for irrigation much faster than 
it is being replenished. Rapid population growth in areas with inadequate 
water supplies threatens not only the environment but also the viability of 
continued agricultural production in these regions. Farmworker exposure to 
pesticides appears to be a relatively high risk environmental health problem 
in the rural areas of the United States.” Pollutants in drinking water, 
particularly in small rural water systems, are also a growing national concern. 
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The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and many state 
governments now believe that farming is responsible for significantly more 
| river pollution than any other activity and is also a major cause of 
groundwater pollution.” Although intensive use of agricultural chemicals 
) has increased agncultural output, residues of these chemicals have diminished 
the quality of some soils, and many of the nation’s waters. Mining and timber 
harvesting als~ have i:armed water qualitv in certain rural regions, 
and the growth of suburban areas Lave contributed to the destruction of 
forests, grasslands and wetland ecosystems. Coal-burning electric power 
plants, generally located in rural areas, have contributed to regional haze and 
acid deposition. 








ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES OF FUTURE POPULATION 


' 
| DISTRIBUTION 
opulation distribution in the United States will continue to shift 

over the next several decades. If the United States succeeds in 

| cleaning up past mistakes and adopting a pollution prevention 

| culture, the environmental impacts of these changes will be 

| minimized. Nevertheless, regional population changes will 

i undoubtedly stress the environment in ways that are difficult to 

predict or prevent. 

| Of particular concern in the United States is the effect of population 
shifts—from central cities into the suburbs, from the interior to the coastal 
areas, from the East to the South and West. Each of these trends has tended 
to increase transportation demands with commensurate increases in 
infrastructure, energy use and emissions, and to put more pressure on natural 
resources such as water supplies, river and estuary habitats, and open space 
in general. Encroaching urban growth also brings increases in disposable 
waste needs and greater problems in finding suitable disposal sites. 

The U.S. population is projected to grow to 300 million by 2030—a 20- 
percent increase—and tc begin to decline slowly thereafter. This growth will 
be distributed in new ways around the country. According to the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, the most rapid growth between 1990 end 2030 is likely to occur 
in the Mountain States (118-percent growth or 18.6 million additional people) 
the Southeast (73 percent, almost 20 million additional people), the Southern 
Plains (Texas and Oklahoma up 67 percent with 14 million additional people), 
and the Pacific states (up 50 percent with nearly 18 million additional 
people). 

These growing regions may see reduced pollution from agriculture but 





controls are strengthened (as planned, for example, with regard to motor 
vehicles), an increase in the absolute number of urban sources of pollution 
because of population growth may result in an increase in overall! pollution. 

Another significant concern is protecting the recreational, commercial 
and ecological values of beaches, wetlands, estuaries and coastal waters. 
Population density in coastal counties is already more than four times the 
national average, and 17 million more people are predicted to live near the 
coasts by 2010. Oil pollution, closures of tainted shellfish beds, trash on 
beaches and the loss of wetlands all have increased public awareness of the 
dangers to coastal environments. Population growth in limited coastal spaces 
will result in increased congestion and increasing pressures on coastal water 
and air quality, wetlands and other habitats. 
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Water supply and allocation issues will continue to be a concern where 
rapid growth is projected in dry Southwestern regions. Unless cost-effective 
and environmentally sound solutions are found, water shortages may make 
these areas less attractive as centers cf economic growth. 

Another concern will be loss of farmland in or near growing 
metropolitan areas. This concern seems to be unwarranted either from the 
perspective of food security or from a purely economic point of view. USDA 

indicate that the United States will have adequate soil and water 
resources for food production over the next 50 years even if export demand is 
high and there are minimal increases in farm productivity.” Nevertheless, 
given the prominence of farming in the national heritage and the value that 
agricultural open space provides, many Americans are disturbed by the loss of 
prime farmland and rural! landscapes near expanding metropolitan areas. 

Several regions of the United States are expected to experience 
population declines, which could create different kinds of environ mental 
problems. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, population in the 
Northeast is projected to decline 24 percent (13.3 million fewer people) 
between 1990 and 2030, while the Midwest population may decline 22 percent 
(8 million fewer people)” If these trends occur, urban development 
pressures will ease, but other problems such as poorly-maintained sewage 
treatment plants or other deteriorating infrastructure could accompany 
stagnant economies: d an eroding tax-base. 
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